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PUBLISHED WEEKLY life. Could I have once believed this, oh! how | opened any thing of the like nature before; yet 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. should I have coveted such a release. But, per-| it so far made its way with the meeting, as to 


== adventure, had this belief been experienced, I 

Subscriptions, payments and business communications | might have felt less ability to have sought after 
CEE patient resignation to bear the present trial ; 

Epwin P. SELLEW, PUBLISHER, though I am fully convinced, I was often too 

No. 207 Waunut PLace, apt to cast away my confidence in holy help; 

and not enough careful to abide at all times on 
the watch-tower; nor always willing enough to 


get a liberation at that time, for me to visit the 
Principality of Wales, and counties adjacent. . 

{In the prosecution of this labor of love so 
far as accomplished, M. A’s experience seemed 
much of conflict, being tossed as with tempest 
and not comforted. Yet in the close she says, 
“T believe none of us had cause to repent giving 










(South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) 










PHILADELPHIA. stay in the ward this whole dark night. Alas! | up to what we had apprehended to be a re- 

: . aia how hardly does the creaturely part bend to} quired duty.” Her brother, the editor of the 
On ete suffering.* account, thus writes of his sister and the visit : 
JOSEPH WALTON, During this season of close exercise with me,| “To be thus led about, and so frequently 
Moorestown, Buriincton Co., N. J. my sister Ann at our Monthly Meeting in the | turned from the object at which they were aim- 








— Third Month, opened a prospect she had of pay- 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | ing a religious visit to the Principality of Wales, 


and counties adjacent. For several years, I 
Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- ~ « ’ = peengont, cond. sents — 
anea of Mary Alexander efore, had believed we should unite in this jour- 

° ney; yet, now, all former views were closed, 

(Continued from page 42.) and I could see no way to move forward ; and 

1796.—In the Ninth Month my brother | earnestly did’ I covet to be preserved from warm- 
William married my beloved friend Ann Tuke. | ing myself by the sparks of my own kindling, 
Previously to their marriage, they kindly pro-| or putting forth my hand unbidden in so im- 
posed my continuing a resident in their family | portant a work. Yet having passed through 
after it; but, on considering the subject, I felt | some very trying seasons, I was made willing 
most easy to decline their affectionate offer: | thereby to be any thing or nothing, so that I 
though not without an intention of staying with | might again experience, “the Lord to lift up his 
them for some months after their union; which | countenance upon me, and give me peace,” 
I accordingly did. Numb. vi: 26. When I felt any thing like a 

Our friend Sarah Harrison, of Philadelphia, | willingness of this sort, oh! how did the cruel 
accompanied by Sarah Birkbeck, of Settle, in | accuser endeavor to insinuate, that I had al- 
Yorkshire, was in the latter part of this year, | ready overacted my part, in being too forward 
in our county. Besides visiting all the meetings | to lend a hand in what I had thought the Lord’s 
of Friends, she had many among other people, | work; and thereby had incurred his displeasure, 
and divers of them where no Friends meetings | wounded my friends, and brought this state of 
had been remembered before. Having looked | spiritual death over my own mind. But bound- 
towards some of the places with a similar pros-| less mercy was pleased now, sometimes to af- 
pect, before her coming this way, it was re-| ford a little portion of his calming influence, 
lieving to my mind, to have the opportunity of | which in some degree, stilled the boisterous 
accompanying her, and her companion, to sev- | waves and enabled me, at times to look for- 
eral of the said meetings; and also to a few in| ward with hope, that I should again be permit- 
Essex. In the Third Month, 1797, I met them | ted to experience the animating rays of “the 
again, in Essex, was with them at two or three | Sun of righteousness,” Mal. iv: 2, to dispel the 
more public meetings, and was favored in the| thick darkness in which my poor mind had 
close to feel peace. been, and still was enveloped. 

Very soon after these engagements, my mind} In thissituation I went to our Monthly Meet- 
had to experience much inward want, indeed to | ing in the Fourth Month, where I ventured to 
pass through a season of deep conflict, and of] inform my friends, what my former views had 
sore exercise ; wherein it seemed to me as though | been, and that within a short time they had ap- 
my soul's enemy was let loose, with an un-| peared to be reviving, but I thought them still 
limited power to buffet me at his will. Never] so faint, I desired to cast myself entirely upon 
had I known my faith and confidence in Infinite | them to judge for me. This I did under a 
Goodness so nearly overcome before. Almost | greater sense of weakness than I had ever 
continually, for several weeks, was my mind in 
a state comparable to being “ Tossed with tem-| *Many before Mary Alexander, have experienced 
pest, and not comforted,” Isaiah liv: 11, and | at times similar withdrawals, apparently, of the Divine 
bO withest ene grain of lively hope, which | Presence ; similar baptisms into Jordan’s depths ; 
might have been as an anchor to the soul. eee Cue eenen a See ee See 


’ » - ; humbleness and nothingness of self at the footstool of 
Some of my near connections were sensible | (he 1 Am of his willing and obedient people. Very 


that my situation was a trying one, yet none | many worthy servants and handmaidens of the Lord 
knew how bitter was the anguish I felt, but He | have been brought into low places and ‘painful exer- 
who knows all things. My health became im- | cise’ of spirit, preparatory to being called to enter 

. oo : upon any untried and important field of labor in his 
paired, and at times, I was ready to conclude ' 


I ; : 7 harvest field. Thus their faith and allegiance have 
should sink away under the exercise I felt; | been and is proven, and their dependence placed more 


though without any degree of cheering hope] wholly upon that Arm of everlasting strength in 
that my sufferings would end with my natural | which alone is their sufficiency and safe abiding. 


ing, as was on several occasions, their experi- 
ence in this journey, proved no small trial to 
my beloved sister; yet, I have reason to believe, 
this humiliating dispensation, was peculiarly, 
and lastingly instructive in her mind. To move 
in a feeling of weakness, and with such a por- 
tion of light, a3 could not reflect its beams on 
distant objects, but only just mark the present 
step with a safe degree of clearness, though very 
trying to the creature, teaches humble and full 
dependence on the Creator.” 

His sister Aun’s mind becoming closely ar- 
rested for the approaching Yearly Meeting to 
be held in London, they both turned about in 
order to attend it. And did not renew the en- 
gagement in said visit to Wales till Ninth Mo. 
25th, whereupon she writes : 

We entered Wales at the place I had hada 
prospect of more than four months before, when 
we were at Coalbrook Dale; and that evening 
had a meeting there, viz: Wrexham in Denbigh- 
shire. This meeting was large, and I believe 
there was a great variety of states among the 
people then gathered ; some of whom were seri- 
ously disposed. Indeed, I think in the future 
movements through this Principality, in a 
more general way, we met with a larger pro- 
portion of religious, seeking minds, than in most 
of the counties we visited in England. Yet 
many even of those, we had often to fear, were 
too much seeking the living among the dead ; 
not enough inward in their search after durable 
riches; nor enough acquainted with the one 
essential baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire ; 
which if suffered to operate, would consume all 
that is of an unsubstantial nature. However, 
to meet with here and there one who was so far 
submitting to bear the cross of Christ, as to be-, 
come willing to follow Him, not only out of 
many of the vanities of the world, but also out 
of many unsubstantial rites and ceremonies, and 
who was seeking Him, where alone He is to be 
found, in the secret of the heart ; was consoling 
to our often drooping minds. I trust, some 
there are, who, if they are faithful to the day 
of small things, will, in due time, be made rulers 
over more; know their spiritual borders en- 
larged, and their acquaintance with the Beloved 
of souls increased. That this may become their 
happy experience, is what I often coveted when 
with them, and oft-times since, when far distant 
from them. 

We were in Wales about eight weeks, were 
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in all the counties both of North and South 
Wales; and besides visiting the few meetings 
of Friends, had upwards of forty public meet- 
ings, many of them in places where it could not 
be remembered that any Friends’ meetings had 
been held before. We very generally met with 
civil treatment from the inhabitants; and tra- 
velled nearly eight hundred and fifty miles in 
that mountainous country. 

1798.—On Third-day the sixteenth of First 
Month, we reached home; where my mind was 
favored to partake of a portion of enriching 
peace; and a tribute of thankful acknowledg- 
ment was raised in my heart to the great Dis- 
penser of every good. 

One night while I was ill when away from 
home, I dreamed that I had departed this life, 
and was admitted into happiness; but I met 
with only one whom I knew or had ever known 
in the body, and she, I was told, was just ad- 
mitted, and was to continue there, for she had 
finished her day’s work; but as I had not, I 
must return to the body, and if faithful to what 
was manifested from time to time, I should be 
admitted again when the work appointed me to 
do was fully accomplished. My mind being 
awfully impressed with what had occurred in 
my sleep, in the course of the next day I told 
it to Sarah Bowley. Very soon after, we heard 
that the Friend whom I had seen in my dream 
was very dangerously ill; and before I got 
home, I was informed of her decease; and I 
have no reason to doubt but she is admitted 
into everlasting rest and peace. Oh, that the 
blessing of preservation may be my experience, 
that so the place prepared may be happily 
mine, when time to me shall be no more! 

(To be continued.) 


Rooks and Turnips. 

As I ascend the slope, I see a field at some 
little distance dotted with rooks, which are still 
busy at work. A boy is trying to drive them 
away, but they persistently return, and as fast 
as he drives them from one part of the field 
they fly to another. I am still lazily inclined, 
so skirting the edge of a field of wheat of the 
very poorest quality (for the ground here is al- 
most bare of surface soil), I come up with the 
boy who is provided with powerful clappers and 
a shot-gun on the edge of a turnip field. 

Some of the turnips have been rooted up by 
the rooks and lie dead and dying on the ground, 
but it is evident that they were in a bad way be- 
fore the rooks touched them. I inquire why he is 
attempting to drive the rooks away. He tells 
me that the rooks eat the turnips, and that he 
is paid five shillings a week to scare them away 
and prevent them from doing so. 

Smiling to myself at the idea of rooks eating 
turnips, I point out to him that none of the tur- 
nips which the rooks have pulled up have been 
eaten ; as I am talking to the boy, a jolly-look- 
ing red-faced farmer comes up and listens to 
what I am saying. When I have finished, he 
says, “‘ Now, mister,do you mean to say them 
rooks don’t eat the turnips?” “Certainly,” I 
a. He smiles good-humoredly and retorts, 
“Then I can’t believe my own eyes.” “That 
may be,” I answer, “although I did not say so; 
you see the rooks pulling up the turnips and 
eating greedily, so you assume that they eat the 
turnips. If you had a fledgling rook to bring 
up, would you feed it on turnips?” “Certainly 
not,” is his answer ; “I should feed it on grubs.” 
“ Just so,” I reply, “and that is exactly what 
the rooks are feeding on now.” Prejadice is 
still strong in the man’s mind, but after a few 





moments’ thought, he says, “ Well, mister, I 
believe you’re right.” 
doubt of it! 
part of the field where the rooks are most busy. 
Many fly off at our approach, but others are so 
busy that they let us get within a few yards of 
them. Then fixing my eyes on a root which a 
rook has just oak 

hand the plant to the farmer, and, falling on my 
hands and knees, with a short stick turn up the 
earth from which the turnip has just been raised. 
Wire worms in score are there. I show them 
to the astonished man, point out the narrow 
tunnels these destructive 
the root of the turnip, and then say, “The wire 
worms eat the turnips, the rooks eat the wire 
worms, and you pay a boy five shillings a week 
to kill the rooks.” 
marks, “so I do.” 


at the other end of the field, whilst I follow on 
more leisurely. A hurried conversation, the 
boy disappears, and the farmer returns to me 
with a query as to how he can get rid of them. I 
point out to him that he has probably grown 
sainfoin two or three years in succession on the 
ground, that the sainfoin promotes the devel- 
opment of the wire worm, and to let the land 
lie fallow for a while and plow it several times 
is the only effectual remedy. “The wire worms 
must have vegetable food,” I remark. 
keep the land fallow and don’t let the weeds 
grow, whilst at the same time you disturb the 
ground as much as possible, you will starve the 





stage may prevent dozens another year, for 
these are the grubs of a beetle, and among 
those you kill, dozens might have produced 
females which would lay eggs in hundreds and 


every grub killed now means the real destruction 
of a greater number.” 


the late C. Roach Smith. The first is as follows: 


ening to the repeated entreaties of his tenants, 
consented to the destruction of the rooks on his 
estate. They were soon exterminated, and as a 












“ Believe! there is no 
Come with me!” We go to that 


ed up I go straight to it, 


ts have made into 


“Well, I’m hanged,” he re- 


As fast as he can walk he makes for the boy 


“Tf you 


wire worms and prevent them from coming to 
maturity, and every one that is killed in this 


increase the pest you wish to eradicate, so that 


Before leaving the farmer, however, I tell 
him of a couple of incidents communicated to 
me only a short time before his death, by my 
highly respected and greatly lamented friend, 


“ On one occasion, the Duke of Leinster, list- 


result the balance of nature was upset. Certain 
kinds of insects, which the rooks had kept under, 
began to appear in myriads, and in a few years 
had increased to such an alarming extent that 


the crops on the farms were practically ruined, 


and these same tenants were obliged to ask his 


Grace to reduce their rents, and at the same time 


they begged him to import fresh colonies of 
rooks.” 

The second incident relates to the fact in 
the neighborhood of Brussels he found an al- 
most complete absence of small insectivorous 
birds and rooks. “It was at the season of their 
incubation,” he said, “ when they should have 
been clearing insect pests off in thousands to 
feed their young, and yet near Waterloo the 
trees, stripped of their leaves, were bowed down 
by cartloads of chafers which clung to the leaf- 
less boughs like onions on a rope.” 

The farmer stares in astonishment. “Thanks 
very much,” he says, “and if you are past this 
way again, I hope you will call at my house over 
yonder. I need'nt tell you you'll be mighty wel- 
come.” The farmer and I are very good friends, 
but he doesn’t grow sainfoin too many years 


in succession now, and when he does grow it, he 


is careful to give the wire worms such a stirring 
up before another crop is ro into the ground, 
that very few are left to tel 

all he never pays boys to “scare the rooks from 
a turnip field..— Random Recollections of Wood- 
land, Fen and Hiil. 


the tale, and above 





The Virginia Exiles. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
The following letter from James Pemberton 


to two of his daughters, and one to him from 
his daughter Rachel, married to Dr. Parke, 
present a pleasing picture of parental concern 
and filial love. 


WINCHESTER, First Month 24th, 1778. 
My Dear Cuitpren :—Understanding that 


the first letter I wrote you from this place has 
miscarried, and my second, committed to the 
care of E. E., was with my Bsr lost by 


him with his portmanteau at ding, and un- 


certain when my third of the twenty-seventh of 


last month will get to your hands; I am in- 


duced to attempt a fourth time to give youa 


further proof of my parental affection, and shall 
previously repeat the substance of what that 
love and regard for you dictated in the first I 
wrote you, wherein | mentioned that— 

“You had been, as you continue to be, the 
objects of my frequent affectionate remembrance, 
since by the hands of misguided, unrelenting 
men I have been undeservedly separated from 
you and my other endeared connections. The 
ways of Divine Providence are all directed in 
unerring wisdom, and inscrutable to us short- 
sighted mortals, whose views are confined within 
very narrow limits; therefore too nice an en- 
quiry into the causes and designs of his all-wise 
dispensations, is improper and unsafe. It is 
sufficient to have the evidence of a conscience 
void of offence and upright, and to experience 
a daily support and succor from his over-ruling 
power who superintends the universe and orders 
all things for the best; and I much desire for 
= and myself that through the influence of 
his Divine grace we may humbly improve under 
the present affliction to our present and lasting 
peace. 

My concern, dear girls, is often renewed for 
your real prosperity here and hereafter, and 
much depends on our own conduct for securing 
an establishment therein, and I hope it may not 
be necessary for me to recur to many argu- 
ments or persuasions of counsel to excite your 
daily care and endeavors for so valuable a pur- 


ose. 

Seek first, and principally, the kingdom of 
Christ and his righteousness, and all things 
necessary will be added; a great deal is com- 
eee in this holy precept and promise. 
fou have been blessed through the abundant 
kindness of Divine Providence with advantages 
above many others, of which I hope you are 
thankfully sensible, and it has been a pleasure 
to me often to observe the just sentiments you 
have formed ; let it be your constant, watchful 
care, to reduce them to practice, and you will 
experience the benefit thereof in every respect, 
through the various snares and vicissitudes at- 
tending human life; the object you have daily 
before you of your long afflicted brother is very 
touching to a reflecting mind, and I trust you 
have profited by it, in cherishing and retaining 
a grateful sense of the mercies you enjoy of 
which he is deprived, and in observing Lew 
signally the afflictions he undergoes are allevi- 
ated by the consclation and inward comfort 
which I am persuaded through the condescen- 
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this year, and one Friend appeared in fervent 
supplication. 

At ten A. M. the closing sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting commenced. Many matters came be- 
fore it, which were mostly disposed of with con- 
siderable promptness. Returning minutes were 
granted to the strangers, excepting to those from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The minute on 
the state of Society advised their members to 
lay aside sackcloth and ashes, and to be hope- 
ful and cheerful. 

A member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting 
stated that that meeting had not put into use 
the revised Discipline of last year because it 
believed that some parts of the doctrinal state- 
ment introduced into it were unsound; and he 
had been requested by the Monthly Meeting to 
make this explanation to the Yearly Meeting. 
Allen Jay stated that those statements were 
taken from the declaration of the Richmond 
Conference, and were drawn up by J. Bevan 
Braithwaite of London, and that they were con- 
sistent with the views held by our early Friends. 
No reply was made to these remarks. 

Under a belief that there was a lack of in- 
formation as to the doctrines of Friends among 
the young people, and those who of latter years 
had joined the Society, a Friend proposed dis- 
tributing copies of William Penn’s “ Rise and 
Progress of the religious Society of Friends ”— 
originally prepared as a preface to the Journal 
of George Fox. After the meeting closed re- 
quests were received for more than one hundred 
and forty copies of the book. 

High Point is situated on an elevated plateaux 
of rolling land. The soil is the same red, sandy 
clay, which covers much of the central part of 
the State, and is very liable to be washed away 
by the rains. This is shown by the deep gul- 
lies often seen on the roadsides, and which fre- 
quently lead the travellers to diverge from the 
track and find a pathway over adjacent grounds. 
Many of the plants growing here were identical 
with those growing in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, but other species were more peculiar to 
the South. 

I had made some reference to the “ Sour-wood 
Tree” ( Oxydendrum arboreum), which I had seen 
before only in the winter. The kind host, with 
whom we were boarding, took me in a carriage 
to a part of his woods, where a cluster of these 
trees grew. It was a ridge of quartz rock, with 
scarcely any soil covering it; but the rock was 
so disintegrated and cracked on the surface that 
it was possible to cultivate it with a very nar- 
row plough called a.“ bull’s tongue.” After 
viewing the spot, we had no difficulty in be- 
lieving what our host said —that sour-wood 
ridges are the very poorest kind of land. This 
tree is so called from the sour taste of the leaves, 
somewhat resembling sorrel. It belongs to the 
same natural family as the heaths and huckle- 
berries, and in the spring is thickly clothed with 
white flowers, which are much frequented by 
the bees. The honey made from it is said to 
be peculiarly white and delicate, but we were 
not favored to meet with any of it. On the 
thirteenth of the Eighth Month, when we visited 
the spot, the bloom had fallen and the young 
fruit capsules had been formed. 

The most common trees were oaks, hickories 
and pines. In former times, when land was 
abundant and cheap, it was the custom to raise 
crop after crop from the ground, without mak- 
ing any return, until it became so exhausted 
that the proceeds would not pay for the expense 
of cultivating. It was then left and a new piece 
of land cleared to take its place. This worn- 


out land was soon occupied with a species of 
pine called Loblolly or oldfield pine, which 
came up of its own accord. These trees came 
up so closely together, that they were com- 
pelled to grow tall and straight. The lower 
limbs died for want of light and air, and no 
underwood could grow for the same reason ; 
so that they present a very clean and interesting 
appearance, showing nothing below but the 
thickly set trunks, and the ground covered with 
pine leaves. 

Extensive factories have been established at 
High Point, where various kinds of timber, es- 
pecially of the different species of oak, are con- 
verted into furniture. And quite a business 
has been made of collecting dogwood and _per- 
simmon, which are cut into suitable lengths for 
making shuttles, and shipped to the north. The 
hardness and closeness of the grain of these 
woods adapt them for that use. 

During our ride, we came to some low ground 
where grew several plants, which are found in 
the North, such as Rudbeckia laciniata, the Cardi- 
nal flower, and the Asclepias verticillata, a delicate 
little species of milk-weed, in which the slender, 
hair-like leaves are thickly arranged in whorls 
along the stems. There were also others, more 
distinctly southern; such as an Eryngium, in 
which the flowers were clustered into dense 
heads, nearly an inch long and thick, and the 
long, narrow, thick leaves, had prickly margins. 

Creeping through the grass was a low, branch- 
ing plant, with white flowers, which somewhat 
resembled those of the Partridge berry common 
in our woods. It was the Diodia Virginiana. 
It belongs to the Madder family (Rubiacee), 
which is a large family, but most of its species 
belong to the tropics—among them coffee and 
the Peruvian Bark. 

A very common weed about High Point is 
the Horse-nettle (Solanum Carolinense), with 
flowers resembling those of the White Potato 
(which is also a Solanum), and having the 
leaves armed with prickles. It is occasionally 
found in the North, but I have never seen it so 
abundant there. 

Our time and attention being otherwise oc- 
cupied, we had but little opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the flora, which is said to 
be abundant. J. W. 


1.2 


RicureEousNeEss.— We suppose that if Justice 
Roesch and the other witnesses who have, dur- 
ing the last week, testified before the Lexow 
Committee were asked whether they were Chriz- 
tians, they would reply that they are. Very 
likely they are communicants, some of them— 
Breckinridge was—and go to church and do 
their “ Easter duty.” But they have a view of 
what makes Christianity very different from the 
biblical view. One cannot be a Christian with- 
out possessing righteousness, and these men and 
women confessed to very immoral deeds. A 
man who does what these police commissioners 
and police captains and district leaders are 
charged with is clearly not a righteous man. 
He may go to mass or communion; but it is 
not clear how he can have any part in the bless- 
ings of the pure in heart, who shall see God. 

We need very frequently to recall that right- 
eousness is the core of religion. 


>> 


Tue dew of the everlasting hills, and a sufti- 
cient share of the fatness of the earth, are the 
portion of every soul, which above all other con- 
siderations seeks the Lord in truth and sincerity. 
—WS. Fothergill. 


[A friend who was recently in Canada, has 
sent to us the following lines with a request that 
they be inserted in Toe Frrenp.—Ed.} 


Written on the Death of the Late Hannah Cor. 
nell, who departed this life Second Month 
2nd, 1890, 


A mother dear in Israel has laid her mantle down, 

Has trod the weary pathway and gained the victor’s 
crown; 

Long, long, she bore the appointed cross, the burden 
and the heat, 

Then Jaid them down in thankfulness close by the 
Master’s feet. 


In life her walk was humble, her spirit mild and 
meek, 

And constant her endeavor was her Master’s will to 
seek. 

In worship she was faithful and often for her Lord, 

She spoke the word “in season ” which touched full 
many achord. 


To know her was to love her, and to find in her a 
friend, 

Sincere and constant ever, and only death could rend 

The friendship true and lasting, which her tender 
heart did feel 

For all she loved so dearly, and loved through woe or 
weal. 


In her was e’er exemplified the spirit of her Lord, 

The living trust in Jesus, which does true peace 
afford , 

Behold in what humility she walked before her God, 

And with what gentle patience she bore his chasten- 
ing rod. 


A mother true in Israel has laid her burden down, 

Has left the earthly cross behind and gained the starry 
crown, 

In her the gold was purified from all of earthly dross, 

A mother sweet in Israel, well may we mourn her 
loss. 


But weep not for your mother, her work on earth was 
done, 

The life so sweetly ended here, has only just begun. 

Another task, the noblest that immortals can employ, 

To sound God’s praise forever in rapturous love and 


Joy: 


Then follow in her footsteps as she ever followed 
Him, 
Who gave her grace to conquer every evil from within, 
And when the Master calls you, be ready at his word, 
To enter in the pearly gates “ Forever with the Lord.” 
By A FRIEND. 


PickER1nG, Canada, Sixth Mo. 27th, 1894, 





Look AT THE BLUE Sxy.—One of the wisest 
and wittiest women I ever knew went to make her 
wedding call at a new suburban home, all in its 
bridal freshness. When the visitor rose to go, 
her hostess came with her to the door, and out 
upon the pleasant broad piazza, which however, 
looked a little dusty in the corners. “ Oh, dear,” 
said the youthful housekeeper, anxious to vin- 
dicate herself from any possible charge of care- 
lessness, “ how provoking servants are! I told 
Mary to sweep this piazza thoroughly, and now 
look at it!’ ‘ Grace,” said the older woman, 
looking imto the disturbed young face with 
kindly, humorous eyes, “I am an old house- 
keeper. Let me give you a bit of advice. 
Never direct people’s attention to defects. Un- 
less you do so, they will rarely see them. Now, 
if I had been in your place and noticed the 
dirt, I should have said : ‘ How blue the sky is!’ 
‘Then they would look at that as I spoke, and so 
get safely down the steps and out of sight.” 

The little story holds more than the immediate 
value. How many people habitually look at the 
sky every morning, actually or pros pe. ? 
Some people do, feeling the free uplift of soul, 
as they glance for a moment at the broad clear 
arch of blue, and the slowly-sailing soft white 
clouds. But too many are wondering, even then 








wearied and over-taxed, how to get through with 
the labors of the hours to come. 

Of course no work can be well done with 
one’s head in the clouds. But I am sure it can 
be better done for an occasional upward look. 

I remember once getting up at four o’clock in 
the morning, when the whole heavens were filled 
with a wonderful pure glow, luminous and 
strange, growing toward sunrise; and as I 
looked, I realized for the first time the mean- 
ing of “the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” C. W. 

coussarerineaiaiiiciaetctdail 
Total Abstinence For Our Own Sakes. 

A self-regretful regard for the welfare of others, 
which prompts a Christian to deny himself a 
harmless indulgence, or to restrain himself in 
allowable liberty, in order to be of service to 
those who might be grieved or injured by his 
example, is worthy of all praise. And there are 
opportunities for every Christian to exercise this 
commendable virtue, in various spheres of per- 
sonal influence. 

But, in matters where the thing in question 
is either of intrinsic evil, or beset with peculiar 
perils, a Christian’s duty is to avoid indulgence, 
as far as he can with propriety, for his own sake, 
as well as for the sake of others. If, indeed, in 
such a matter, he credits his restrainé to a self- 
denying considerateness of others, he may be 
inclined toa limited and atemporary indulgence 
when he is quite by himself, or is in a circle 
where his example is not likely to be injuri- 
ously operative on others. It becomes, there- 
fore, important to understand what habits or 
occupations or amusements are to be abstained 
from on one’s own account, even if others might 
fairly be left out of the question. 

Take, for example, the moderate use of in- 
toxicating liquors. Waiving entirely the ques- 
tion of intrinsic evil in such use, or even admit- 
ting this use as within the scope of Christian 
liberty, and the question still remains to every 
Christian, Is it right and proper for me to in- 
dulge in this use, in view of its evident perils, 
and of my duty of considering my own safety, 
as well as my personal example? If, indeed, a 
duty were laid of God upon every Christian to 
use intoxicating drinks as a beverage, whether 
he wants them or not, then, we should have no 
alternative but to go forward and take the risks. 

It will, however, be admitted by the most 
zealous advocates of moderate drinking, that no 
specific command in the Bible enjoins such drink- 
ing on everybody; and that the Christian lib- 
erty of the Bible includes the liberty of letting 
liquor alone, if we find that it is not a safe thing 
for ourselves. This being the case, it is well for 
us all to weigh carefully the exceptional risks 
of wine-drinking, to persons of our own pecu- 
liar characteristics and temperament and cir- 
cumstances, as illustrated in the course of those 
who have gone before us in the path of life we 
are treading; and then to decide as to the 
claims on ourselves of total abstinence for our 
own sakes. 

On what ground can a man claim, in view of 
the example of others, that he may count him- 
self fairly safe in the moderate use of intoxi- 
eating beverages? Does he reckon on his brain- 
power, and his intellectual attainments and 
vigor? Men vastly superior to himself in that 
very sphere have—as he cannot but know— 
been often overcome by intemperance, when 
they purposed only moderation. Indeed, it is 
directly affirmed by high medical authority, 
that brain-workers are peculiarly liable to be 
swept into intemperance if they venture on the 
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use of alcoholic stimulants. And the world of 
intellect is full of instances of ruined genius 
through an inability to resist the temptations of 
excess in drink. Is it the power of his own 
strong will, that one rests on for his control of 
appetite, as he ventures on a limited indulgence 
in this line? Before his very eyes, men of more 
strongly marked will-power than he would think 
of claiming as his own, have been openly proved 
incapable of moderation in drinking, when they 
departed from the bounds of abstinence. 

There are well-known historic examples in our 
own land and day, of men of irdn will and of 
pre-eminent determination, found helpless in a 
struggle with the foe which this man thinks can 
be safely grappled by himself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he rests on God’s grace to sustain him, if 
he deliberately incurs a special risk without a 
commandment thereto. He must surely admit, 
or at all events his friends must admit for him, 
that men who have seemed even purer, holier, 
more godly and more reliant on Divine help, 
than himself, have become drunkards, even 
within the limits of his own generation. The 
Christian abstainer who stands firmly on a place 
of assured safety, even at the temple’s pinnacle. 
may well shrink from tempting the Lord his 
God by yielding his foot-hold there in the hope 
that holy angels will be sent to bear him up in 
his mid-air flight toward the drunkard’s Gehenna. 

A few illustrative instances out of the sphere 
of the writer’s personal observation, in religious 
circles merely, may add emphasis to the general 
truth here declared. His earlier recollections 
are of a distinguished New York pastor, whose 
name was followed by the titles “ D.D.” and 
“LL.D.,” and who was honored with rare 
prominence in the councils of the Presbyterian 
Church. That man was quite sure that temper- 
ance, and not abstinence was the thing for him ; 
but his disgrace from intoxication was an ap- 
palling fact to the writer, who saw something of 
the sorrow and shame it brought to the people 
of God whose loved pastor he had been. Later, 
the writer knew of a Methodist clergyman whose 
praise was in the churches far and near ; but who 
did not feel it his duty to be a total abstainer, 
and who, therefore, staggered in and from his 
high position, and found a level with those who 
were overcome with drink. 

Again, it was a distinguished Baptist doctor 
of divinity, who thought himself above the ne- 
cessity of abstinence, but who found himself 
not above the danger of intemperance, and was 
seen by the writer reeling through the public 
streets, a hopeless victim of strongdrink. Then, 
it was one of the more brilliant of the Congre- 
gational ministers of the writer’s acquaintance, 
who was confident that moderation was _bet- 
ter than abstinence, and who was found in the 
very gutter by his parishioners, before he even 
thought he was overstepping the bounds of 
strictest prudence. An Episcopal clergyman of 
the writer’s acquaintance, who could not suf- 
fer himself to suppose that total abstinence was 
the only safe ground of action, was again and 
again intoxicated among his people, until he 
was compelled to go away from them in dis- 
grace. The writer became quite attached to a 
young Roman Catholie priest, because of his 
frank, manly ways, his genial spirit, and his un- 
flinching patriotism. But he was saddened to 
see that priest go down, step by step, from mod- 
erate drinking to intoxicatton, until he was si- 
lenced by his good bishop. These are only a 
few representative cases, among very many, 
of the fall of clergymen, under the writer’s per- 
sonal observation, because of moderate drinking 
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being looked upon as reasonably safe for a man 
in the Christian ministry. 

In the ranks of the laity, the writer has 
seen yet more frequent illustrations of the perils 
of liquor-using under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Men of strong will, and of large 
brain, and of refined culture, and of mature 
judgment, and of high Christian attainments ; 
ladies, in the choicest social circle, active in the 
church and in the Sunday-school ; young per- 
sons and older, of both sexes—going down be- 
fore his eyes to the drunkard’s life and grave ; 
not here and there a solitary case, but in so 
many instances as to make him stand appalled 
at the fearful risks in the use of intoxicants, and 
to cause ‘him to forswear everything that can 
intoxicate, or that leads to a love of intoxicants, 
because of the possible consequences to himself, 
as apart from the question of his example before 
others. 

The very youth who first enlisted the writer’s 
efforts in the mission-school work, and who was 
thus instrumental in shaping the writer's life- 
course, a youth who connected himself with the 
same church as the writer, during the same sea- 
son of religious interest, died of delirium tremens 
in his own mother’s home, before he was yet 
twenty-five years old. He was willing to take 
the risks of a temperate use of liquors—and 
he did so. Of other young people who took 
their Christian stand at the season of religious 
interest above referred to, two were subsequently 
made one in wedlock. Both continued active 
in Christian work. They had a lovely home— 
a home of wealth and refinement. When they 
had already passed middle life, the husband and 
father in that home laughed at a friend’s sug- 
gestion that there was danger in the moderate 
use of wine at his family table—in the exercise 
of his “Christian liberty.” Within five years 
from the time of that rejected warning, that 
husband was compelled to place his lovely wife 
in an institution for the treatment of drunk- 
ards, and in two years more he was out of busi- 
ness because of his reputation as a hopeless slave 
of drink. 

And so the writer might go on, indefinitely, 
in his personal reminiscences in this direction. 
Indeed, out of an exceptionally wide and varied 
acquaintance throughout this country, east, west, 
north, and south, he can say unhesitatingly that 
he never yet knew a single family circle, where 
he was acquainted with its membership to the 
extent of only one remove from the centre, in 
which there was not, or had not been, at least 
one victim of intemperance. If, however, your 
circle of family relatives has no such sad record, 
there is just one way by which you can make 
sure of not being yourse/f the first victim of in- 
temperance there; and that is by letting intoxi- 
cants wholly alone—in the exercise of your 
“Christian liberty.” And there is no other sure 
way. 

In view of the evident perils of liquor-drink- 
ing, the practical question for us all is, not How 
much can we have to do with wine-drinking, or 
beer-drinking, with impunity, and in accordance 
with the teachings of the Bible? but, How far 
are we justified, by the Bible teaching, in keep- 
ing aloof from this source of exceptional dan- 
gers? God be praised that the Bible does not 
command us to drink beer or wine, or be lost! 
God be praised that the Bible leaves us free to 
“look not upon the wine,” if we are satisfied that 
to us it is perilous. Let us therefore improve 
our Christian privileges, and be totally abstinent 
for our own sakes, as well as for the sake of 
others,—/S. S. Times. 
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[Our Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting at a 
Meeting for Sufferings, held at Barnesville on 
twenty-ninth of Fifth Month last, adopted an 
Address to its members and others, on the sub- 
ject of the liquor traffic, which it seems to us is 
of sufficient value to place before our readers. 
What follows is the Address in a condensed 
form.—Ed. ] 

“Tn the first place, it isan acknowledged fact, 
that the saloon brings with it wherever intro- 
duced, an increase of intemperance.” 

“ Intemperance brings with it misery untold, 
and crimes innumerable. Of this misery, the 
bulk, perhaps, is borne in secret and in silence, 
hidden from the eyes of the world. Omniscience 
alone knows the heartaches, the want, the cru- 
elty, the brutality that intemperance brings 
into homes, that otherwise might be happy. 

“What multitudes of pale-faced, sad-eyed 
wives, who are worse than widowed, and of 
want-worn and haggard children who are worse 
than orphaned by intemperance, crouch in des- 
titute homes, or crowd our charitable institu- 
tions! Exaggeration of the social and moral 
ruin, which follows intemperance, is almost 
impossible. 

“As a crime-begetting agency, the liquor 
traffic, to quote the words of Judge Noah 
Davis, of New York, ‘stands out the unap- 
proachable chief.’ And he further says: ‘Crime 
is the mercury of a moral and political ther- 
mometer, which intemperance and its opposite, 
affect as heat and cold.’ 

“More than two hundred years ago, Sir 
Matthew Hale, then Lord Chief Justice of 
England, said: ‘The places of Judicature I 
have long held in this kingdom have given me 
an opportunity to observe the original cause of 
most of the enormities that have been com- 
mitted for the space of nearly twenty years, and 
by due observation I have found, that if the 
murders and manslaughters, the burglaries and 
robberies, the riots and tumults, . . . and 
other enormities that have happened in that 
time were divided into five parts, four of them 
have been the issue and product of excessive 
drinking.’ 

“In our own country and in our own times 
the same condition of things exists. The Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Charities, says in its 
report for 1869: ‘ The proportion of crime trace- 
able to intemperance must be set down as here- 
tofore at not less than four-fifths.” The Phila- 
delphia Board of Police Justices, in their report 
for 1874, says: ‘We are fully satisfied that in- 
toxication is the one great leading cause that 
renders the existence of our Police Courts ne- 
cessary.’ Dr. Harris, Corresponding Secretary 
of the National Prison Association in exam- 
ining seventeen cases of murder, found fourteen 
of them instigated by intoxication. 

“This evidence might be extended almost in- 
definitely. Suffice it to say that eminent jurists 
agree in ascribing from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of all our crime to this cause, while Bish- 
op Ireland, in a recent address to Irish Catho- 
lics said: ‘ Ninety per cent. at least of all Irish 
crimes, are traceable directly or indirectly to 
drink.’ A business which has obtained such a 
reputation in our tribunals of justice is cer- 
tainly entitled to the name given it by Senator 
Morrill in the United States Senate, ‘ The gi- 
gantic crime of crimes!’ ” 

“ Added to the crime and pauperism which 
it entails on society, much of the insanity and 
idiocy which fill our asylums are directly or in- 
directly due to the same cause. Dr. Edward 
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fearful slaughter! 
many annually sacrificed upon the altar of this 
hideous Moloch of our civilization as fell in the 
same time during the war! 





of a says: ‘ Intemperance in drink 


heads the list of physical causes of insanity, and 


domestic trouble and grief the moral causes. 


But in two thousand cases of insanity, we find 
five hundred and seventy-seven caused by in- 


temperance, being 27.4 per cent., while domestic 
trouble and grief caused seventy-two cases or 
3.4 per cent. 
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“Tt is also responsible for very much of the 


imbecility and idiocy of the offspring of intem- 


perate parents. Fifty per cent. of all our idiots 


and imbeciles are without doubt the offspring of 
drunkards.’ 


“In addition to this, it is the greatest source 


of political corruption with which we have to 
contend. 


“When Government levies a tax, equal to 


six-sevenths of the market price of distilled 
spirits, how could we expect it to be otherwise ? 
The scores of millions of money, received by the 
Government, as its share in this iniquitous busi- 


ness, is the moral opiate that benumbs the pub- 


lic conscience!—Is the golden image before 
which Government and people alike bow! This 
benumbing of the public conscience, is one of 
the sad and discouraging features of the liquor 
traffic.” 


“ During the storm of civil war which over- 


swept our country from 1861 to 1865, when the 
sod of its hundreds of battle-fields was drenched 


with blood, how humanity stood aghast at the 
Yet we see one-third as 


But Government 
lifts no arm to stay the carnage! Issues no 


proclamation of emancipation from the tyranny 
of this destroyer !” 


“ We note with interest the position taken by 
President Cleveland in regard to the duties of 


Government, as transmitted to Congress in his 


message to that body, upon its assembling in 
Twelfth Month, 1893, but regret that he does 
not make the application general, for it is im- 
possible for us to see wherein the duty of our 


Government toward the inhabitants of the Con- 
go country is greater or more binding than to 


our own people! 
“In that document the President calls atten- 
tion to the enforcement of prohibition in the 


Congo Free State, in Central Africa, and says: 


‘It being the plain duty of this Government to 
aid in suppressing the nefarious traffic, impair- 
ing as it does, the praiseworthy and civilizing 
efforts, now in progress in that region, I recom- 
mend that an act be passed prohibiting the sale 
of arms and intoxicants to natives in the regu- 
lated zone by our citizens.’ That the President 
is right in his views as to the ‘ plain duty of 
Government’ there can be no doubt, and we 
would recommend to our State Government the 
application of the advice of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation, for the benefit and protec- 
tion of our citizens.” 

“ Now if the liquor traffic depends, as it most 
surely does, upon our leave or permission, to 
exist and carry on its work of destruction; if 
its product of misery, degradation and death, 
which curses earth and wearies Heaven, receive 
our sanction and authority may we not well 
stand appalled at our burden of responsibility ? 

“With the great political parties of the coun- 
try in favor of licensing the saloon, we are aware 
of the difficulties attending those who are consci- 
entiously opposed thereto. But we believe the 
Methodist General Conference of the United 
States, was right when it said that ‘ no political 
party has a right to expect or ought to receive 


the votes of Christian men so long as it stands 
committed to the license policy or refuses to 
put itself on record, in an attitude of open hos- 
tility to the saloon.’ 


“Once to every man and nation, comes the moment to 
decide 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good 
or evil side.” 


“Tn this strife of Truth with Falsehood, the 
Christian citizen, ignoring all pleas of expedi- 
ency, all considerations of private gain, all ap- 
peals to party prejudice or preferment, must be 
found on the side of truth and right ; for Chris- 
tianity if it truly regulates and controls our 
lives, will irradiate both public and private acts, 
and illustrate in us that part of Paul’s message 
to the Corinthians ; ‘Whether therefore ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.’ ” 

“ Let us then set our faces as flint against all 
forms of license or legalization for the saloon. 

“In conclusion, we would adopt the language 
of the New York Independent: ‘In the name 
of all that is pure in the family, just and hon- 
est in politics, and of good report among the 
nations, we call upon good men now and every- 
where to do their duty to the country in fear of 
God and not of men.” 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Jungle-men and their Ladders.—These men are 
small and shy. ‘The relics of their work which 
impressed me most were the wonderful ladders 
they made and left behind them when raiding 
the nests of the wild bees. Let us suppose a 
jungle-man, wandering about, finds a nest with 
a swarm in it, high up, perhaps a hundred feet 
above the ground, on the branch of a forest 
tree. 

He forthwith sets to work, and out of the 
stem of full-grown bamboos cuts himself several 
hundred pegs, wedge-shaped at one end and 
slightly notched at the other, taking care that 
the nodes of the bamboo shall be at the notched 
end of the peg, so that they shall be less liable 
to split when hammered. Then he waits until 
night-fall, when he proceeds, with some clans- 


men, to the tree, and commences his dangerous " 


climb. Numerous young saplings, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s thumb, are cut down and trimmed 
from twigs, and some rattan canes split into 
thin fibres, and the party set to work. With a 
rude wooden mallet the first bamboo peg is 
driven into the tree-trunk, about two feet from 
the ground, and the butt of the first sapling is 
lashed to it with fibres. Then the “ jungle- 
wallah” mounts on to this peg, which does not 
stick out from the tree more than four inches, 
and drives another in at about the height of 
his chest, and again fastens the tender sapling 
to it. Then, holding pegs, mallet and fibres in 
his mouth, or slung on his back, he again steps 
upward in some marvellous manner, and an- 
other peg is driven, until the end of the first 
sapling is reached, when another is passed to 
him from below, and the wonderful ladder car- 
ried on. P 

It must be remembered all this is done at the 
dead of night, for not even a Cardar could look 
down from so great a height as he presently 
reaches, and so slender a perch, without becom- 
ing giddy ; and darkness is essential to prevent 
him seeing below. But it must also hinder his 
view of his work; and to my idea, there could 
scarcely be a more uncomfortable position than 
standing on a clothes-peg, with one’s toes to the 
smooth trunk of a tree, a hundred feet or more 
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Apparently Americans are fast becoming a great 
beer-drinking race, and, according to statistics recently 
compiled in Vienna, we already rank third among the 
nations who consume the greatest quantity of this 
liquor. Germany leads the list for last year, with 
1,202,132,074 gallons; England is second, having con- 
sumed 1,165,752,000 gallons, an average of 30 gallons 
to each inhabitant, only three gallons less than Ger- 
many; while this country has made away with more 
than a billion gallons, or 16 gallons a head. 

A Wisconsin crop bulletin says that “smoke of forest 
fires obscuring the sun’s rays during the past week has 
mitigated evil effects of the continued drought.” 

The towns of Hinckley, Pokegama and Mission 
Creek, in Minnesota, were destroyed by forest fires on 
the 2nd instant. The loss of life will not be known 
until a search has been made. Forty square miles 
were burned over. 

Great damage to the cotton in Southern Mississippi 
is being done by the boll worm. 

Farm and dairy interests in Western New York and 
ao of Ontario are suffering terribly from the pro- 

onged drought. 

Much excitement is reported in the Yukon river 
region, Alaska, over rich gold discoveries. More than 
a thousand men are said to be in that region engaged 
in gold placer mining, and $100,000 of gold is said to 
be at Unalaska, awaiting shipment to San Francisco. 

General Nathaniel P. Banks died on the Ist instant, 
at Waltham, Massachusetts, aged 78 years. He was 
identified with many events of importance in the his- 
tory of our country. 

There were in this city last week 396 deaths—an 
increase of 33 over the previous week, and a decrease 
of 73 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing, 224 were males and 172 fe- 
males: 52 died of consumption ; 44 of cholera infantum ; 
34 of heart disease ; 32 of marasmus; 24 of diphtheria; 
16 of cancer; 18 of pneumonia ; 13 of casualties; 13 of 
inflammation of the brain; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of old 
age, and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1134 a 
114; coupon, 1144 a 115; 5’s, 1184 a 119; currency 
6's, 101 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 7}c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $265; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.35; do., patent, 
$3.40 a $3.65 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was hard to move and ranged from $2.60 to $2.75 per 
barrel, as to quality, the latter rate for choice Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 56} a 57 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 62} a 634 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35 a 35} cts. 

Beer CaTTLe.— Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 4} a 5c., me- 
dium 4}c. a 4}c.; common, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs—Good, 3} a 33c.; medium, 24 
a 3c.; common, 1 a 2}c.; lambs, 2} a 4}c. 

Hoas—8} a 8c. 

Forei1cn.—The most prominent topics discussed just 
now in English political circles are Gladstone’s £100 
contributions to the Irish National Parliamentary 
Fund and Dillon’s Dublin speech, in which he hinted 
that the Irish Nationalists would part company with 
the Ministry unless it announced its policy respecting 
the House of Lords. 

A despatch from London of the 31st ult., says: 
“The steamship Campania, of the Cunard Line, which 
cleared the bar outside of New York at 1.50 P. M. 
and Sandy Hook Lightship at 2.05 P. M., Saturday, 
August 20th, passed Daunt’s Rock at 5.34 o’clock this 
morning, having made the passage in 5 days, 10 hours 
and 47 minutes, beating the record by 1 hour and 20 
minutes.” 

The International Peace Congress was opened at 
Antwerp on the 29th ult. An American delegate spoke 
at length on the growth of arbitration as a symptom 
that the most highly civilized nations were preparing 
to give up war. 

The Hague Oficial Journal publishes a despatch 
giving an account of the disaster to the Dutch forces 
on the Island of Lombok at the hands of the troops of 
the Rajah of Lombok, which shows that the Dutch 
losses aggregate over 500 men, killed wounded and 
missing. The despatch says that General Vetter, the 
commander of the expedition was surprised at 11 
o'clock at night by a large force of natives. 

































































A despatch of the 28th ultimo from St. Louis, capi- 
tal of the French possessions in Senegambia, to the 
Journal Des Debats, says that the Touaregs recently 
surprised the French, and after three day’s fighting 
pursued them to Timbuctoo, where another fight took 

lace, resulting, as before, in favor of the Touaregs. 
The French sortied from Timbuctoo, but were over- 
whelmed with numbers and forced to retire. In the 
latter fight three companies of the French soldiers were 
completely cut to pieces. 

The London correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 
“Western Europe is just beginning to awaken to the 
fact that the most savage cholera epidemic of modern 
years is sweeping along its very doors. We have 
Scie seeing standing cholera announcements in the 
papers all the year, chronicling devastations in the far 
off places, and have paid no attention. Sporadic cases 
in the Flemish and Dutch lowlands for a couple of 
months back passed unnoticed. Now, suddenly, it is 
forced upon us that not only has the scourge reached 
a terrible point throughout old Polish Russia, Poland 
and Galicia, moving forward in an unbroken wall, 
killing fully half of the number it attacks and slay- 
ing by thousands, but made a big outbreak in Tilleur, 
a sort of working-class borough of Liege, where the 
unheard-of percentage is 24 deaths in 25 first cases. 
This makes the Meuse Valley infected all the way from 
Maestricht to Seraing, and its dense, badly housed and 
fed population of iron workers and coal miners affords 
an ideal fermentation bed for a great pestilence. Asa 
crow flies this fresh outpost of plague is 200 miles from 
Paris and 250 miles from London.” 

The annual crop estimates issued by the Hungarian 
Minister of Agriculture were published on the Ist inst. 
According to these estimates the wheat crop of the 
world will be 2,476,000,000 bushels for 1894, against 
2,279,000,000 bushels for 1893, and 2,280,000,000 
bushels, the official average for the last decade. The 
deficit required to be covered by importing countries 
is 364,526,000 bushels for 1894, against 379,000,000 
bushels in 1893. The surplus from importing coun- 
tries is 444,245,000 bushels, against 378,664,000 bushels 
in 1893 

A mechanic, named Detloff, was sentenced in Berlin 
last week, to pay three marks or pass three days in 
jail for having sneezed loudly at night in the street. 
He was arrested just after the sneeze, as he was enter- 
ing his lodgings in the Zimmer strasse. The charge 
against him was “Gross misconduct,” and despite his 
plea of a cold, it was sustained fully by the Court. 

A royal decree, issued from Madrid on the 30th ult., 
abrogates the customs arrangement of Sixth Month, 
1891, by which special rates on certain imports into 
Porto Rico and Cuba were accorded to the United 
States. 

A Berlin despatch of the 3rd instant to the Standard, 
says: “The war party, of which Prince Tching is the 
head, has the upper hand again in China. This means 
that the war will be prosecuted vigorously. A large 
army is now gathering at Pekin. Half of this army 
will guard Pekin while the other half will go to Corea 
for winter quarters. When the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li is 
frozen over, the Japanese navy will be practically of no 
use.” The despatches regarding the Chino-Japanese 
war are often very unsatisfactory, therefore they are 
mostly omitted from this SumMARy. Skirmishes are 
greatly magnified, and victories are claimed by both 
sides. 

News has reached Ottawa of the safe arrival at Gaspe, 
Quebec, of A. P. Low and party, after one of the most 
extensive explorations ever made on behalf of the Do- 
minion Government. Low and party have been nearly 
a year and a half travelling througha hitherto unknown 
territory in Central Labrador. 

As a result of severe drought, a number of cheese 
factories in Western Ontario have been shut down, 
suitable food for cows having become so scarce that 
the yield of milk has enormously decreased. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Allen L. Leeds, Phila., $2, vol. 68; 
from Aaron Mekeel, N. Y., $2 for Stephen M. Paddock, 
vol. 68: from Abel J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, and for Law- 
rence H. Hopkins, D. C., $2, vol. 68; from Lloyd Bal- 
derston, Md., $6, being $2 each for himself, Geo. Balder- 
ston and Elwood Balderston, vol. 68; from Sallie T. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Job Bacon, N. J., $2, 
vol. 68; from Jonathan Eldridge, Pa., $2, and for 
Mary Eldridge, $2, vol. 68 ; from John Woolman, Pa., 
$2, vol. 68; from Philena Y. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; 
from Zebedee Haines, Pa., $4, being $2 each for Anna 
P. Neave, Mo., and Anna Manchester, R. L, vol. 68; 
from Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia, $8, being $2 each for 


Wm. D. Branson, Wm. H. Oliphant, Mary M. Ed-_ 





mundson and Clarkson T. Penrose, vol. 68; from Leah 
J. Paxson, Ia., $2, vol. 68; from Parker Hall, Agent, 
O., $42, being $2 each for himself, Mary T. Hall, Lewis 
Hall, Joseph Hall, Nathan L. Hall, Josiah Hall, John 
W. Smith, Nathan R. Smith, Robert Smith, Edmund 
S. Smith, Joseph P. Binns, Jonathan Binns, J. Hervey 
Binns, Gilbert McGrew, Louis Taber, Hannah M, 
Matson, Richard Ashton, Ellwood Thomas, Wm. At- 
kinson, Walter Edgerton, and Russell Z. Taber, Ia., 
vol. 68; from Daniel Pickard, Eng., £3, being 10s. 
each for himself, Stephen Cumberland, Wm. Knowles, 
Anna Moorhouse, Lucy Walker and John Wood, vol. 
68; from K. M. Starkey, Phila., per E. Maris, M.D. 
$1.00, to No. 27, vol. 68; from Edward C. Jones, Pa, 
$2, and for Joseph Warner Jones, $2, vol. 68; from 
Seth Shaw, Agent, O., $28, being $2 each for himself, 
Daniel Blackburn, Jonathan Blackburn, Charles Black- 
burn, Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, Abner 
Allman, Phebe Ellyson, Jesse Edgerton, J. Howard 
Edgerton, Linton Hall, Wilson M. Hall, Job Huestis, 
and Theophilus Morlan, vol. 68 ; from John G. Haines, 
Pa., and for Levi S. Thomas, $2, vol. 68; from Alva J. 
Smith, Agent, Kans., for Sabina Hiatt, $2, vol. 63; 
from Ole T. Sawyer, Ia., $14, being $2 each for himself, 
John Knudson, Iver Alson, Sigbjorn TT. Rosedale, 
Melinda Thompson, Sidwell Heald and Anne T. Tos- 
tenson, vol. 68; from Wm. Henry Brown, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 68; from Jas. E. Malone, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Mary W. Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Anna P, 
Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from J. Albin Thorp, Pa. 
$2, vol. 68; from Lindley H. Bedell, Phila., $2, vol. 
68 ; from Archibald Crosbie, Ia , $24, being $2 each for 
Ole P. Tjossem, Christian Thompson, Oman K. Tow, 
Severt Tow, Lars Goodmanson, Archibald Henderson, 
Daniel J. Peckham, Lorenzo Rockwell, Hubert Rock- 
well, Franklin Rockwell, Lewis L. Rockwell and Har- 
vey W. Rockwell, 8. Dakota, vol. 63; from Henry 
Horn, Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 each for himself, 
Nathan Overman and Peninah Jordan, vol. 68; from 
Thomas A. Wood, Agent, Ohio, $9, being $1 for him- 
self and $2 each for Jonathan Brown, Joseph Vaughn, 
Eliza Stock and Wm. Taber, vol. 68 ; from George W. 
Mott, Agent, Ia. $6, being $2 each for Benj. Ellyson, 
Thomas Such and Sarah Ann Atkinson, vol. 68; from 
Thomas S. Shearmen, Canada, $1, to No. 26, vol. 68; 
Ira 8. Frame, Cal., $2, vol. 68; from Louise S. Haines, 
N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia., 
for John Spencer, $2, vol. 68; from Clara John, Ia., 


b2, vol. 68; from Henry W. Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; 


from Parker Hall, Agent, O., for Ellwood D. Whinery, 
$2, vol. 68; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $2 
for Benj. M. Haines, vol. 68; from George Abbott, N. 
J., $2, vol. 68; for Henry A. Lippincott, Phila., $2, 
vol. 68; from Rachel R. Wills, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from 


izra Engle, N. J., $2, and for Josiah P. Engle, $2, 


vol. 68; from Owen Y. Webster, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Oliver Miller, O , $2, vol. 68; from Wm. 8. Bacon, N. 


Y., $2, vol. 68; from Jonathan Chace, R. I., $2, vol. 
68; from George S. Garrett, Pa, $2, vol. 68; from 
Edith Collins, $2, N. J., vol. 68; from Jos. P. Lupton, 
O., per Benjamin F. Starbuck, Agent, $2, vol. 68; from 
J. Newbold Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Milton 
Carter, Agent, Kans., $4, being $2 for Benj. Pickett, 
vol. 68, and $2 for Jesse A. Carter, vol. 67; from C. G. 
Ogden, Pa., $2. vol. 68. 

BaF” Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 

Frrienps’ Setect Scoot will re-open Ninth Mo. 
17th, 1894. Information will be furnished by the Su- 
So on application by mail, or after Ninth 

onth 8rd, at the school office, between ten and two 
o'clock. Address, 

J. Henry Bartrert, Supt, 
140 N, Sixteenth Street. 


Onto YEARLY MeEeEtiInG.—Friends desiring to at- 
tend Ohio Yearly Meeting, held near Barnesville, O., 
commencing Ninth Month 28th, can go and return at 
the same rate of fare as last year. For particular in- 
formation apply to 

JAMEs Porter, 833 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Wantep.—A teacher at the “Shelter for Colored 
Orphans,” to enter upon her duties in the Ninth Month. 
Application may be made to 

JANE H. Smep.iey, No. 26 N. Thirty-sixth St, 
Sarau C. C. Reeve, No. 3435 N. Twenty-first St. 





A Frrenp desires two unfurnished rooms ina Friend’s 
family, with or without board. 
Apply at 302 Arch St., Phila. 





Noll 





